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PREFACE. 

The object of this dissertation is not to give a history of 
American colonization nor even of the beginning of that move- 
ment. The investigation is confined mainly to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and there were no permanent settlements until the next reign. 
It does not even give the causes, political and^religious, which were 
the immediate 'reasons for the permanent settlements. My object 
has been to go back of the successful movements to the prior work 
which made success possible ; to trace the colonizing ideas back 
to their beginning and show the men and their motives. Many 
of these ideas, as it will be seen, were never carried out, but it is 
to the honor of these men that they began the work of agitation 
and colonization which continued unbroken till the English were 
firmly planted on Ameiican soil. 

The importance of the subject is twofold : in the first place in 
showing the ruling ideas in regard to America in this period, pre- 
ceding the colonization ; and secondly, as showing the work of 
these men who were arousing general interest in America by their 
efforts and failures, which prepared the way for the future colon- 
izers. 

A word in regard to the sources. The effort has been made 
to gather the ideas from the words and writings of the men them- 
selves, wherever they could be found. Of prime importance for 
this, are the collections of voyages made by Hakluyt, in which the 
men tell their own story. This work of collecting has been con- 
tinued by the Hakluyt Society, which has issued up to the present, 
seventy volumes of early travels, bringing to us many works 
otherwise inaccessible and in many cases publishing manuscripts. 
The other works given in the lists of books (see next page) and 
printed in the reign of Elizabeth are only used incidentally as 
they reveal to us through letter or speech the thoughts of the men 
in question. 

Leipzig, June 6, 1894. 
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OUTLINE. 

Introductory. 

England's share in American enterprise before Elizabeth's refgn. 

Why Colonization was considered possible and advantageous in. 
Elizabethan England. 

Possible, from the increase in Wealth. — Advantageous, from^ 
the condition of the lower class.— What their condition reallji- 
wa*'. — Its causes. 
Natural to turn to America because : 

(l^ Their right to the county. 

(2) Its nearness to England. 

(3) Only known land still unoccnpied. 
Increasing interest in America from : 

(1) The fishing industry. 

(2) The efforts to fiod the passage to India. 

(3) Spanish success in America. 
The Motives impelling to Colonizing were : 

1 Patriotic. 

(1) To free the land from criminals and paupers. 

(2) To increase England's naval power. 

(3) To create a colonial power against Spain. 

(4) To increase trade. 

2 Philanthropic. 

(1) Through Colonies to convert and civilize the Indiansv 

(2) The poorer classes in England would be helped. 

3 Selfish. 

The desire for Gold. 

From these facts we may deduce their idea of a colony. 

Conclusion. 

The immediate and ultimate results. 
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j:NGLt3ri COLONIZATION IDEAS IN THE 
REIGN OP ELIZABETH. 

Tilt; KiigUiid of lleury tlie Seventh and the Kiig'.aud of Vic- 
Btaud ill Bharp contrast with each nthcr. And this eonti'ast 
ibecomea still more remarkable if we compaie the former with 
Greater llritnin," the lauds to-day ruled by the Anglo- 

u. • The reason for this change is evident ; it is because 
England in the course of these four hundred years, has become 
the mercantile and colonizing nation of the world. The nation 
accepted the Mestiny which was evident for it, from its location 
nnd natural advantages. It is the purpose of this paper to show 
the causes of the beginning of this colonizing activity as it showed - 
itself iu the reign of Elizabeth. 

Introductory to this we may briefly sketch the relation of the 
English to America before the time of Elizabeth. The possibility 
of engaging iu American enterprises came to the nation when Co- 
lumbus sent his brother to Ileury Seventh for aid, as he was seek- 
ing support for his first expedition.^ lint Ueury was not ready 
to engage in any so doubtful euterprise, and so the honor of the 
discovery of America was lost to England. This muniirch was, 
however, willing to listen to the C'almta and to grant them per- 
mission for their voyage, ua itdid not involve any outlay on his 
part, and if there should be any proBthe was to share in it." The 
object was to conquer and colonize iu the name of the king. A|>- 

Tbe lands under Anglo-Saxou rule at preiieut are Iliirtci^ii uiij oue 
)i«iriirae« Bs great as those belonslug lo France, Gerniauy Bod Austria 
lOgelber. Roscber. System, l;T2't. 

Wlnior 11, 3. 

tU tsmen ut ex omnlbua fructlbus, prodcnls enioluTiienlis. coimiio 
„lls, lucrls, et obvenllonlbUB ex liujusmodl iiavigatioiio proveolentlbu* 
(iFiefatus Johannei ct flII) ac boeredes et eorom di'putati teneatur el siat 
ObllgBti nobis pro omnI viaglo sun, totks quoCiea ad pDrtu noslru BH*' 
toliiae appllcueroDt (id qaem omolna appHcare teneatar ct Hint aslrlcrt) 
dedaclls omnibus suptlbiis et irapensis necessarils per easH'-m ficils, 
qnintnm pirisra cnpitalU tucrl facti, sive in roercibiu slve iu pecunlia 
"" ersolvera." From the letters patent totheCaboti. Rymer'a Fordera 
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parcntly in the second voyage, the plan was to found a colony ;. 
the large number of men — three hundred — who sailed with the ex- 
pedition is best accounted for on this supposition. But if this 
was the plan it failed to be carried out.^ England was not ready 
for the accomplishment of so great an enterprise. The navy had 
not yet been created which was necessary to give permanence to 
such an undertaking ; the king did not have the desire to engage 
in such work, and the nobles were not able to do it if they had 
wished to do so. Henry's policy had been to reduce their power 
and he had done it very thoroughly. It was largely through the 
nobility that the expense of this work was borne in the reign of 
Elizabeth as we shall see later. There was also the lack of the 
motives, which were so strong a hundred years later. There was 
no over population to compel the seeking out of new homes. The 
condition of the laboring class during his reign, on the whole, 
was favorable. 2 In short there was no strong reason why they 
should undertake American colonization as there certainly was a 
hundred years later. The new lands were known and claimed as- 
the possession of the English, through the discovery and explora- 
tions of the Cabots, but this fact apparently excited no more gen- 
eral interest than it would today if some nation should explore 
and claim the regions around the South Pole. This statement 
holds essentially true for all the reigns before Elizabeth as far as 
any efforts toward claiming and colonizing the new country was 
concerned. There may have been trading expeditions and there 
was apparently an attempt at colonizing in 1527, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the expedition ever left England^ We do not know how 
early the English fisheries began off the coast of Newfoundland, but 
certainly long before there were any serious attempts at colon- 
izing. "* 

How little attention was paid to the subject of planting col- 
onies in America, or even to the subject of American discovery, 

1 The many o'^scure points cornected with the Cabot voyajjfes are 
di-cussed ill witisor HI, Cap. 1. 

2 Biisch 1,273. 
8 V llVay 1 :«(>. 

4 An act was passed Id 1548 for the prol' ction of the fishermen. 
PiilfrMy l,r>6. 
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tnarkulilG when we contraat it wUh tlit- literary activity on tha 
coiilinenl, and tlie actual si'tllimenta wliich liad already been 
made in Ameriun, especially by ttie Hjianiarda ' Tills condition 
of affairs was greatly improved in tlii) second lialf. eBpecially in 
the last quarter of llae century in wliit-h tliirty- three books in En- 
gliah appeared which had America asthuir subject-' About lial( 
of ihcae were traualationa ot foreign works to be sure, but this 
showed a uew iutcrest in America. In abort, England witb tbe 
best claim of any nation to Nortb Amerlot, let nearly a cjntnry 
go by without any serious attempts at colonizing it. And it was 
over a century before a colony was permanently planted. Tbe 
cause of tbia is not difficult to see. W bat has been said of the 
time of Henry tjevenlh applies to the threa reigns after Uim. 
Even if there had been the desire there was uot ths power to 
plant colonies. Home and European affairs were too deeply 
engrossing to allow any attention to be given to such a far ofl 
mutter aa America. Some of the time it was with England ti 
strugglu for exi^itenee, rent as she was by the long continued, 
bitter religions strife and threatened by France and Spain. Eu- 
gland was one of the weaker nations of Europe, far aurpaased by 
the gigantic power of Spain, and most of thu time inferior to 
Fiauee. Mure than alt England was lacking in that enthusiastio 
national life which came with the reign of Elizabeth and genuine 
1' rotes tan tism. 

We may dato this uew interest in America in the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign ; in auch a matter naturally exact dates arc out 
of the question, in order to understand this change of opiuion 
wd lULidt undjavor to sze wli;it there was in the condition of tho 
nation to product it. The nation aa it was in the closing decades 
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of the sixteenth ccutiiry id i'i}i;litly called Elizabetliun Kiigluiid. 
Through her wise rule, or what aimimta to the saiiu thiug, 
through the wiwe choice of those wlio slioiilil rule for her. Knglnnd 
had reached a degree of prosperity never before attained. New 
avenuea of commerce were openiug. The fleet was gaining in 
power continiially. T<i England was coming the feeling of na- 
tional unity and national life which would enable it to survive the 
tyranny and absoUitisui of the Stuarts. It has been rightly called 
the Golden Age of English literature, when Hhakspeare and Spen- 
cer and Sidney and others likft them were making England 
literally "A nest of singing bii-ds." Great statesmen, like 
Burleigh and WnlBiughara, were making England strong. Heroes 
like Essex anJ Howard and Drake were huilding np its sea power 
which should make it conquer even the hitherto invincible Spaiu, 
In short it was a brilliant enthnsiastic age ready to undertake 
new enterprises and able to carry them out. A nation in many 
ways in sharp contrast to what had been its previous career. 

But unfortunately this was not all of England. This was only 
the side which we lore to think of and which makes us proud of 
English history. There was another side, silent, nnrecorded, of 
which we can only obtain glimpses occasionally and mcidentally, 
a sharp contrast to the gay court, and the brilliant literary activity. 
There was a "Davker England" then us now and it was through 
this as well as through her wealth and marine power and the 
desire for uew conijuest that attention was turned toward America. 

The trouble was that there were more people in the land than 
could be well supported under the system in vogue at that time.' 
The evil was one which was increasing daily. There had been 
beggars and tramps for gener.itions in spite of the poor laws, bnt 
was becoming a threatening one. Unfortunately we 

'se iliecondiUoaof the lower classes can hertnniy beskc ch- 
cd in outlln-! and onlv a.4 far as It ri'lates (» the colonlnitl m qicsllon. 
Two writers hive given us rxcellpnt works on t^c economic coodtiion 
of England at this time. J. E. Thorold Rogers In his historv of Asrlciil. 
ture and Price-" from 12S9 to 1793, six volumes, vols. * atid 6 have ti d > 
wllh our period. The work Is Biimmarized In lila "Srs Crntmiui of Work 
and Wugt^s, the History of En^llsti Labor." 

Tlie second work is W. J. Ashley V, "An lulrodnctlon lo Enpllsh 
ecooomlc History anrl Theory." The second volume was issued in 1893 
and covers the flrteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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[ have no correct census of Ibe iiopiilaticn of Kiiglam! at Ibis lima 
I nor for two hundred years after it.' There is no way of knoniug 
\ wlietlier the population was ailvimcing or not. Fronde tbinlttf 

■ that it was slowly ailvnncing at this time. A roiisih coned^ 
itahoD at tho time of the Armada makes it Bomethiug under 
I five million.* Tliere no r.'neon to sii|i[H'fe that lliaC there 

■ bad been any rapid advaiicu before this time* The word* 
|of tome of the writers of the period ;;ivi! at Hret the iniprea- 

3 that the po|>iilation has rapidly inpruased, hut a closer exam- 
f inatioD allows us to place another construction npon them. Ilaies 

speaks of the conntry as a "Land pestered with iuhabitanta,"' an- 
other as a land overflow with population and Harrison rclntee that 
landlorils complained because tliere were too many people in Eng- 
land. The early and improvident marriages contracted by the 
poor are often deplored.^ But we cannot conclndefrom this that 
the actual [wpulatiou of the country had increased, all that we are 
sure of is that there were more than the country could well sup- 
port, aod that the poverty and consequent crime was very great 

I Article "CcDau->'' In Euo. Br[C. 
i Froude 1, 3. 

a HarrUon ^n^a, p. 380, that tbe mufiter taken in 15Tt nD<t I57fi cava 
I the nunibtr of ram abla for serrice ns 1,173.(174 but that the number w^ii 
I 111 reality s tlilrtl t'reater Uuo ihls. These B^ures ngrvc e^i^ciiLlury witti 
■■ Bennmerull.inori688. 

4 In Biikluyt Nnvigailons III, 143. 

5 "And besides tills [the betrntliiog of ihraren by their clclersj yoa 
■ha'l have every snuc^v boy ofX, XIII, XV or XX yeres of ng", to futch 
np H woman nod mm ie her wiUiouC any respects how Ihey may tyvc to> 
ge h.-r witn siifflel. nC maintenance for Ihelr callings hikI e>t:>t. This Ull- 
eth ibe inud with such store or poorc peopl", th it In i-borc tyme (exctpt 
■>>me caailon be provided ti prevent ibc same] It i:< likely ti grow lo 
SreBipovcitle and Bcnrsnei's" Stuubs, p. 97. Ihi" m'gUtbe lalctn as the 
excited word' ufa mar. who was anxloui t < mnbe oui, a strung case were 
li« the only wUtie».<: but sir Anthony Thorold wiltinu to Lord Burl igtl 
Id regard to tho new poor Taw- N v. G. 1589, (Prom Wri{{ht'a Qneea 
Eitsabetb and her times). Bay*! '-ADoLfirrmatii-r needful orrerorm la Lbfl 
early marryli'g oi pfasauiH and other poor people, bavhig neti her houses, 
land', nor ijoiKla to lyve upiin, wbl> b In ^hori, time mu>t needs breed a 
monstrous sparine of beiijjurs. Sin e I nmy reiurmber we'e fewe of that 
■orte did murry until they were 30 yeurs olil nr vire iH-ar- it. nor then ex- 
ci'pt Ihey were Aral provided ofa hoU4e tidwell In, but now they marrr 
under 20 having no rc^urde hnw to lyve nor whero Vi dwell." 
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especially the crimes against property. ^ And the frequent changes^ 
of the poor laws, and the imprisonment, even death, for small 
crimes seemed to have no effect upon the amount of beggary and 
lawlessness. We have the testimony of a man living at this time 
that there was not an increase in population, but rather the re- 
verse. To be sure his observation was only over a limited terri- 
tory, but the facts which he describes were in operation all over 
the country, causes which had been in operation more or less since 
the time of the Conquerer, but which were becoming greater evils 
all the time. Harrison is one of the most trustworthy writers 
that we have in this period and he says, "It is an easie matter to 
proove that England was never lesse furnished with men than at 
this present,^ for if the old records of every manour be sought, 
and search made to find what tenements are fallen, either down or 
into the lord's hands, or brought and united together by other men 
it will soone appeere, that in some one manour, seventeen, eight- 
een or twenty houses are shranke. I know what I saie by mine owne 
experience, * * • * of townes pulled downe for sheepe walks and 
no more but the lordship's now standing in thera."^ This certainly 
indicates a decay of rural life, and that many who were only fitted 
by life and training for agricultural occupations were thrown out 
of employment and must find other work or join the ranks of the 
sturdy beggars. 

As to the cause of the general depression and decay we may 
mention three facts which were prominent. Enclosures, monopo- 

1 Wm. Fleetwood recorder of London from 1569 to 1591 gives us ia 
his lettf-rs many interesting picures of Lond m life am'»ng-t the lower 
ca-jsps in the day-« of'Queen Elizabeth. A nu nb^r nf ihese letters are 
printed in Wright's Qupi'D Elizabeth, others In Lodge's Illost rations of 
British Hi'«i<Ty. Punl-hment for small offences was -ummary and severe 
j id iinif from the following letter t* Lord Burleigh July 7,1581. (From 
VVriiiht I, 345) '^Uppon Fryday las^e, we sate at the Justice Hall at New 
Gate from s^ven in the morniDge untyll seven at niuht, where were con- 
d' m led certain hors stealers, cutpur^fs and such lyke to the number of 
teu, whert-of nln^ were executed and the tenth stayt'd by a mes^a^e Irom 
tht! conrte. These wtre executed on Saiurday in the morniu;;." 

2 The first edition of his work was issued in 1577. 

3 Har'ison, 309. 
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S and stagnation of manufacturing. These endoanreat were of 
a kinds ; tlioae for hunting and pleasure parke, and for aheep 
inges. 

Jt would hardly seem that tbe lands enclosed for hunting 
parks need he considered, but Harrison estimates that one twenti- 
eth of the land of the connti'y was enclosed for deer and conies.^ If 
this ia even approximately true it was a matter of aerioiis impor- 
Lteuce- But of greater weight was the turning of ptowlands into 
■pasture, so that land which before had supported a good sized 
pvillage wns now occupied only by a shepherd and his dog. " And 
injury to the country was further iucreaeed by the fact that the 
wool raised from the sheep became move and more an artiele of 
export in its raw state.'' 

It can he seen from what has been said that the pressure of 

Ehe population may have become greater all the time even when 

Vthe actual number of the inhabitants was at a standstill or actual- 

■3j decreasing, simply because the lands accessible for agriculture 

Vvere hecomir.g less and less continually. 

Another great evil of the time waa the reckless granting of 
Imonopoltes — this easy way which the Tudora had of rewarding 

Dfcfiursethfi E-cl-s"re Evil wna noihlng i>ew for Engtund- It 
■"(Jates certHi-i'y hiick lo the limp of Willi'm Riirus aid dowu to our own 
KWme, Scefolm In litH "E'igllsh Vll'nse C'>inni unity," p. 15 najs 'hnt be- 
tween ITiiO and 1814 nearly 4000 privut- encloseres acts wiu pa«sed. II 

Qiy raorn marked ihan usual In iLe perlnd under co as i derail on. 

HariisoD 307. 

3 The evil of thl* wyslpra WIS well summed np by one orEustlanil'B 
(ieeppst 111 hi It -ra : ■'Thoueh It may be Ihnughl 111 and very prejudlcul to 
lords that hav'' enclo-ed !>rcat uro'inds And pulled donn even whole tiwos 
and rouv-Tted them to she "p pa«rur»'B, yet co"a'derlng the Incresse of 
penp'e, and the benefit or the commonnealih. I doub' U'lt but every man 
will deem the rene^nl orforraT ra^lh eaten lawa In this pnlnt a praine- 
worlhv ihlng. • • • • Inclosure of sr-mnd brlnfceih depopnhtlon. whlcb 
brings flrat Idleness. secondly decay of tlll«E>',thlp(Hy snbverslonoriiin.teB 
*nd decay oTchai'lty and eharaes "fthp pi'ir; and Tourhiy. Impoverishes 
the slate of the realm." From a speech of .Sir F'anrls Bacon nn ilie bUI 
for Ihe Incr-^ase or Husbandry, Not. 6. 1E9T. Hansard's Parliamentary 
Bhlorj 1,899. 

4 "The poorepeop'e thpreof [oflh- t'iwD«] being not set on work 
by reason or the Iraa'portatlon nfriiw wool of laie dayrs more exc 
flively than la iliues past " llakluyt, NiivliiatloQS III, 174. 
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*heii' fiieiicla at the exj>eiisu of the jicopli;.^ Tliioiigh tiles'^ 

'■nouopolies Uie neceseitiea of life were greatly advanced' in some 
cases doubled,^ and the money went ioto the pocket of some fav- 
orite. It seem strange to lis to-day thnt tliese conid be defended. 

*y men of the ability and stateamanahip of _ Raleigh and Hacoiu 

'6ut tJic moiit that lialeigli could say in their favor was tliat 
througli bis, he bad increased the wages of tbe people who were 
working for him,^ and Bacon's only argnment in their favor was 

4hat the Queen had aright to grant them if she wished l.o.^ Both 
of these men saw the d inger of the country and were sti-oug advo- 
cates of colonizatiou hut did not seem to realize how much the 
(Unnatural system of mpnoplizing the necessities of life had to do 
with this fondition of affairs. The fact that they were both shar- 

■ere in the benefits of monoj'olies may have had something to do wiih. 
it. 

The decay of the small manufacturing industries in the towns 

4iaa been already referred to. This would be brought about by 

^he system of monopolies, and by Ibc ex|)ort of the raw material, 
and this was exported because the farmers could sell it more 

(profitably abroad than at home. The manufacturers were feeling 
«ery strongly the competition of their Untcti neighbors especially 

«ow that the market was restricted by the closing of the sea pas- 

itage to the Orient. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show the need of some 
relief fur England at this time by opening up new markets for her 
manufactures and by giving her a place where she might dispose 
of her surplus population. For the first time in the history of the 

rtiation both the necessity and the possibility of using the land 

1 The <1eii»te Id Parliaiai'nt -n Moaopolies Is very loaiructive na 
giving the actual condillou of afliiirs and showing Ihtf thouglita of some 
'Cf the It-adiiig men u poo tbe subject. See Hauaard I, 821-943. 

2 In Lyme, »8U roao noder the rooonpoly frora 8 to 16 <J. per bi'shel. 
IBttnaard 1, S30. 

3 "Now I will tcl] yon that fiefore the sraQtlngofmy patent— the 
iponr workmen never had above two ahiiling a wi'el:, Boding Ihemselves. 
jBut since my patent whosoever will work mav, and buy tin at whnt prica 
jorver, they have fo'ir »blllinga a wtek tiuly pnld." From RaleigbV 
a»pi-ich. Hiinsurd 1.329. 

i Dn. a.so. 
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claimed ill America were present. It was felt tliat relief must 

e tliroiigli emigralion and the ouiy country wbicli aiiswere(> 

I &11 the condiliimis wns America. It was uiitiiral for them to think 

Pof selliing here in the fii-fit placu lieciiuse of their right to the 

Beoiiutiy. The divisiou of the world, recently diafjovercd or yet to 

ered, by Alexander VI between Spain nod Portugal had 

iiever been i-ecognized i>y the Knglish as of any validity ; and 

BBpedaily in a time bo intensely Protestant as Knglaml was while 

Elizabeth whs qncen such ti claim would not be rc£;arded for a 

f moment. The Cabots under commission from Henry the Seventh 

■ iiad discovered the mainland, explored the coast of the present 
BTJuitcd States and taken gjossession of it in the name of the 
liking,' Their right was baited upon the principle recogni/efl at 
ft-that time as valid that newly discovered landd belonged to the 

■ discoverer. The rights of the original occupiers of the soil were 
Vnot at all considered. They were heathen and infidels and the 
►■charters of the Cabots,^ the Gilberts," and Raleigh (they are 

nilnr) empower them to take possession of any lands that they 
may discover in the name of their sovereign provided that the 
land had not been previously discovered or settled by any Chris- 
tain prince nor people. That a humane treatment of the Indians 
was intended by the men prominent in the colonization movement 
will be shown later in this essay, hut even by these. Ihcy were 
treated as savages to be converted, rather than as the inhahitants 
.of the cimntry from whom the land was to he purchased. They 
r treated as the equal of the white man,* 
1 ncL^ vViusurlll. i Impler 1. 
3 John Cabot Hud bi.i Ihree « 

■ «nd pu-s US • qiiiscaaquH ItiHUlis 
Hum m iDlidcUuin qaorumcuaqnc 
Chri'tlanis onrnlbQi 
F,>«fder. V, 63. 

3 Adrlau Gllherl's gran' w.is 1o dl-covcr and settle tlie nnrihcra part 
hT Atlnnlls, called Novus Orljiit, noi lalaabl'ed nor tli-coveretl by any 
Ctirisllanshllti^rt < but by him. Cal KtHte I'ap'T-. Dom Jnno I3!)3. 

i Th> ttriry or the coutiict of Ihe white mee mid itie ladliiiH Id 
America la a und one rrom the beginning. U ia i|ie ^-ame siory wbich lia» 

ISeFDalwuy<« repeated when Hiinhln^ racecninea in cotitaot with a stmng- 
er one. Thu early Metllcr:} went I^r from tii'- liuuiikoe ani wise treutmt'Qt 
advocated by llahlayt and Bacon. Tli-rc were excptlon- t, this, 
Itntaily the QiiaherB und-r Win Peiin ami ti>e French In Canndi. The 
|Iew Ene)a>>d coloiiifs li^ippeni-il to setUe In n aecilon recently mild« 
dC'dlat' by a pi'>tllence anii so did n<>t have tlio Indian w.ars frora the' 
beginning as the Vlralulan colonics ha-l. 



given the r1;;ht to s-clt nnt 
vjri„nea sI'Q provliicla' uentU 
cin qnaciUKin- pir'e muiidl po-1tH!<,. qn^ie^ 
nipofa rueriat Incognltue." Rfrnt-r'a 



America w.is it; 
Uichaid Edeu a 



wliy lliey tinned ctieir attouliou to Nortb.| 
333 to KnglaiKi, TIjIm was spoken of bj I 
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e I'ea.'ioiis why ttiB English should tuka 
in bnad the cunvcrsioti of the Indians of this eection of the coao- 
try. It was their duty to do it because they were ao near.' This 
fact ulso impreased HakUiyt as buiug greatly in favor of making 
a aettlenaent here. These unpossessed lands were within six 
weeks sailing from England "and seem to offer themselves to us 
stretching uearer unto her Majesties Domiuions than to any ot 
part of Euvoi>e."^ 

A third reason was that this was the only part of America 
open for them, providentially left as they thonjilit.' TbeSpaniai-da 
had the whole of Central and South America, the southern section 
of the present United States, and bad even explored the Mississippi 
Valley. The French were already eslablisbed in the conutry 
tiorlh of llie land claimed from the Ciiiiot discoveries. If Ibey 
wore to settle in the New World at all this was the place to 
which they must go. It is a well kuowu fact in colonizing that a 
country is sought corresponding in climate and resources to the 
motlier conutry.* This condition was also met in tbe laud which 
they claimed. The safety of the voyage was aiso an element of 
importance. It could be made without crossing the track of the 
Spaniards ou their way to and from their American possessions, 
an important fact in these times of dispute for the mastery of tbe 



Most of tlieae reasons had been good for maoy years. Why 
was it that at this time, the latter half of tlie sixteenlli century, 
after the almost absolute neglect since the days of Henry VII 
new interest should be taken in America as a suitable place for 
colonizing? This came through the increased knowledge of the 
country, and this new knowledge was the result of a number of 
causes. 

1 EOeiiB DecuiiuK, p. 'Ij. 

2 Diver's Voyages p. 8. 

3 Fr bish^r, Voj.ise-, p. S 

4 Tills principle is iipp'renlly controdleted in tlic settlemen' of the 
Freocli toihc n<iitn nf the English l>i America, wlin<^ their p(j>ition In 
Europe In -i.uth of them. But ih- French In Canada weie primarily fur 
tidicra. The natural plare for Ihem "n Ihe Amerli'a Ciinrlneut wa* in 
li'liiiitla, between the En^Uaii and tilpaTiisli, as tbi-y were In Eiinipe. This 

wheie they aeluallj did settle but were murdered l)j the Spaniard-. 
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One of these was tlie fishing industry. From the nature of 
the case these trips were private enterprises and did not attract 
the attention which was aroused by the bolder and more interest- 
ing voyages of discovery. Fishermen by the nature of their work 
are not fitted to found colonies, in fact the interests of the English 
fishermen and the colonists in later years often came in con- 
flict. ^ The fisheries of Newfoundlaml were successfully estab- 
lished 3'ears before colonization was seriously attempted. As early 
as 1548 under Edward VI an act of Parliament was passed to en- 
courage the fisheries at Newfoundland.- It was looked upon 
later as a business which should be encouraged because it in- 
creased the number of mariners who "cany nothing hence but 
victuals and their return is great.' '^ 

The growth of this industry from the time of Fidward VI to 
the arrival of the Pilgrims in 1G20 has not yet been written, but 
if it could be, it would probably show one of the reasons why a 
knowledge of the New World was being spread through P^ngland. 
Undoubtedly as the fishermen came back to England, they told 
their friends of the lK>undle8S resources of the new land as they 
bad seen it when they went ashore to repair their ships or cure 
their fish. Undoubtedly they contrasted the laud almost without 
inhabitants with over crowded P^ngland. We have one interest- 
ing ])it of information showing the condition in 1578. At this 
time we are told that the English had yearly fifty ships fishing 
there, the Spaniards one hundred, and the French and Britons one 
hundred aud fifty. ''The Spaniards are better appointed than : ;e 
others except the English who were commonly lords of the harbor 
where they fish and do use the help of strangers in fishing if 
need be. "w* 

The same purpose was served by the many voyages to find 
the north-west passage to the Orient. Some were undertaken 
merely with this object in view, others for trade iu connection 

1 See Journal of t'»e House of Comm »ns for Apr. 19, 1621, f«>r the 
debase over th-^ fr- e liberty t»f flsliln^ voyages 

2 Pafrey 1 :G(». 

3 Journal of House of Commous, Feb. 20, IG'Jti. 

4 A letter from Mr. ADthonie Parkhurst, g^entYeman, loH»k'uyt, 
KavigatijDHlII, 132. 
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with it. The northern part of North America was regarded as a 
group of large islands as the maps and letters of the navigators 
of the period show.^ They would enter one of these passages, as 
they thought, between the islands and from ice or currents or lack 
of provision or other causes would be compelled to turn back as 
more than a hundred of their fellow navigators since then have 
been compelled to return 4rom their unsuccessful attempts to find 
out the secrets of the frozen region. As we look at a modern 
map of North America, we see how this error was a natural one, 
indented as the coast is by great bays and inlets and passages 
which apparently lead through to the Pacific Ocean which was be- 
lieved to be near. Our maps to-day carry the names of some of 
these men who were doing this exploring and unconsciously pre- 
paring the way for the American of to-day, by the knowledge they 
were bringing back with them of the country. 2 In the minds of 
these men there was no doubt about the passage,3 the 
only question was which of these bewildering Straits was the right 
one. Many of them thought that they had found it but were pre- 
vented from following out their discovery for one reason or an- 
other. These attempts were failures as far as accomplishing 
their immediate object was concerned. We know that the passage 
would have been practically useless even if they had found a 
passage north of North America, leading into the Pacific. But 
these voyages served a better purpose, they were educating a bold 
and hardy marine which should help England win and keep the 
supremacy of the sea. They were showing that the journey 
across the ocean was not a very long nor a very dangerous one. 
They were unconsciously preparing the way for England's future 
greatness as a colonizing and commercial nation, as pioneers in 

1 For in-tance «he map j^ivt d in the J578 edition of Hnkluyt's Navl- 
ga i n- nr viercaior's "Vlapp^^ Vlonle'* of 1 j69, in vol. 38 of the Hak- 
luytSoceiy. This subject of early American maps is treated fully by 
Harrissi* in his "Discov- ry of North Ameri'*a.'* 

2 We have for insta ce,DMvi- Strait, Fox Channel nnmed from '*Fox 
of the Nort'iwest Pissage," Frobisher Bay, Cnpe Be^t (from one of 
Frobe-her's ''aptains who wrote an nccount '^f the voyajres ) 

3 I) -vis writes to Sir Franc's Walsingliam Oct. 3, 1585. The 
N'»r! Invest pis-^nge i-* a nmter nothing douhtfu', but at anytime Hlmo^t 
to he pa.s cd, the si a niviffabln, voyd of yse, the :iyre tolerable and the 
waters very depe. W light. Queen Elizabeth and her time's 11, 2G3. 



tlifSL- over Hca jininu'j's. Tbesc voyages had certiiiuly a strong 
inQtieiice in showiDg to tim English that it was useless for them 
to live as they did while thesu rich lands were unposseased. 

There is still niiotlier iinportunt fact which turned the atlen- 
liou of England toward America — the snocess of the Spaniards. 
It was to be sure before the days of newspapera and telegrams, 
but it was the policy of every European Court to linow the bnsl- 
uess of every other Court. The state papers of the period reveal 
this fully aud it is doubtful whether a more skillful man in finding 
out what it was intended that he should not know ever lived, than 
Walsingham. Especially at this time when Spain was coming more 
and more to be the great rival of England and of protestantism 
any element which contributed to make Spain more powerful 
would be earefnlly watched. The wars in the Netherlands, and 
the wars before then had cost immense sums of money, yet Spain 
was able to carry on theae throngb the apparently boundless 
wealtli bi'ought in from the colonies. No one knows how much 
was annually brought into the jwrt of Seville, hut the English knew 
that the amount was very great from the ships which the English 
privateers captured. It is told that iu one case a ship was cap- 
ured which furnished three million dollars' worth of booty accord- 
ting to Iha Spanish estimate. This wealth did not fail of liaving 
its effect on the Enalish, especially as it was known how easily 
this wealth was obtained and how easily the country bad been 
subdued. It was at the time of .Spain's greatest prosperity. With 
the expulsion of the Moors and the union of Castile and Arragon, 
^^Wpain emerged from the middle ages and became a modern nation ; 
^^^ut only that, but for a hundred years the greatest of the modern 
^^BfttionB. 

^^P A part of Its energy and enthusiasm turned toward tiie conquest 
^^■(tbe New World. The story of llie conquest of Mesico anil Peru 
^^n one of (he romimces of modern history, Nothing could stand 
'before Cortes and I'izarro and Iheir handful of Spanish troops, 
These soldiei* trained on the battlefields of Europe, and not sur- 
passed by any army in existence, swept every thing before them, 
^Before the middle of tlie sixteenth century, practically the whole 
( Central and South Ami-ri[.-:L wiis iu their power, conquered but 
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by no means colonized.^ This latter proeess was a slow one, 
owing to the men who were iloin«r the work. They were 
thorough conquerors, but to colonize in the sense of the Atheniams 
or Carthagenians was not in their line of work. They were work- 
ing not simply for gold but for some opening against the infidels, 
and for some opportunity to advance the glory of the Spanish 
Arms.- America was a field in which thev might win more fame 
now that the Moois were finally driven from Spanith soil — they 
might also win some much needed gold. No doubt there was also the 
desire to convert the infidels. It may be htrd ftr us to think of these 
expeditions in which these inhuman and wholesale butcheries of the 
Indians were carried on as having anvthino: to do with religion, 
but these men were Spaniards and we have only to think of the 
Inquisition in Spain and the Netherlands and the Society of 
Jesus all over Fluro[)e (both the Inquisition and Society of Jesus 
were transplanted to America) to see how natural such a method 
of work would be. These conquering expeditions had always the 
missionary priest with them and the country was christianized as 
fast as it was conquered. The conversion to be sure is very sug- 
gestive of the way in which Charlemagne converted the Saxons 3^ 
but these were undoubtedly some who were deeply devoted to the 
good of the natives^. Their work good or bad was so thoroughly 
done that the Indians of Central and South America today are 
still Catholics. Bat the great motive was the gold which was 
found in such great quantities, and one reason wliy Eiojlaiid 
tarned toward Araarica was that sh3 migrht hive a similar so i/ci 
of supply. In this consideration of the influence of othjr nations 
upon hngland in forming her ideas of colonizing, Spain is so 
prominent that others need hardly be taken into consideration. 
Portugal to be sure settled in America long before the Knjilish. 

1 The standard works stih con inne to be Frt-scai's »M'oiK|iie-L of 
Mexic<»*' Mild his *-Coi)ques» or Peru *' The results of laier inve>ligutious 
may be found in V-l. II of Win^o^*s History. 

2 Ltroj-Besulien, p ?. 

3 Hakluyt thinks their leligion only a cover for oth<ir design's. Rut 
allowances must be ma le for ai Eau^Ii-^hran'i of such ihoroughg-ing 
1 atriotism. See his Divers Voyajre**, p. 13 

4 The woik of Las C'asas amonsst th** Florida Indians sh'»wsus 
that a Spnu'ard could be a aevoted christian missioniny. See Wiusor 
II, chap. 5. 
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Portugal properly had no claim to Arnericai, and its power was- 
on the decline before the English began to think strongly of 
colonizing. It was in general like the Spanish and through the 
nearness of Brazil to Africa, negro slavery was early introduced. 
After the union of Portugal with Spain in 1580 we noay consider 
Brazil as practically a Spanish province in the period under con-^ 
sideration. 

Neither does the P^nglish nation owe much to the French. 
At this time thev were, to be sure, established on the continent 
but rather as fur traders than as colonists. It was not until 
Colbert had given his mighty impulse to French industrial and 
commercial life that Louisiana and Canada rose into importance. 
"But at this time — after the middle of the next centur}^ — the 
English were already well established. The exception to this 
was the Huguenot refugee colony established in Florida under the 
influence of Coligny and afterward destroyed by the Spaniards^ 
It was through this that Raleigh's attention was called to America^ 
and as a result the first colony in Virginia was planted. 

Thus far it has been endeavord to show that England needed 
the relief which could best come through colonization, and why 
her attention turned naturally more and more toward America aa 
the proper place for colonies. After a word about the men who- 
were foremost in the movement, we may examine somewhat thor- 
oughly the motives impelling these men. 

A striking feature in regard to these men who were fore- 
most in urging colonization is, that they were taken from 
all ranks and occupations in life. Many of tliem are famous for 
other services which they had performed for England. We can. 
only notice some of those who come more prominently in view. 
The man to be mentioned first is Richard Makluyt,a preacher of the- 
church of England, but known to us principally through his efforts 

1 The Portuiruose w- re the « C't navijators of the rift enth c ntury 
but their actlviy W'« fllret d l.irjf-lv lowani the Went AfricHP coast. 
Their c ai " t'» Hra/.il was based upon ihe lino nfd ra«rcatioii ♦-stablished 
in the tieaty of rorde^iHr-s hy A cxjiniler VI bv whi' h the world 350^ 
leajrues we-» of ihe Azores Hnd iu loiiy;! ude from p -le t » pole ^*houlcl 
belons: to Spain. The remain lei* of the wo Id to be discovereil should 
belong to the Portnaueie. Under this 'hey claimed Brazil. See liar- 
ritfee, The Discovery of America p. 50.58. 
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to turn attentioi) toward America. It seems to the writer that to 
him more than any other man we owe the Jlnglish settlement of 
America.^ His books were numerous and his whole object seemed 
to have been to spread a knowledge of the geography of America 
and increase an interest in it. His object was to further the 
sending out colonies of actual settlers who should go not to search 
for gold but to found homes.* 

The man who comes next in importance is a sharp contrast 
to the quiet, studious preacher. Sir Walter Raleigh is the man 
more commonly connected with early colonization than any one 
else. He was the man of dash and energy and action, while 
Hakluyt was the quiet, faithful worker, continually working away 
at this one point. Hakluyt was, through his years of toil, edu- 
cating the nation into the value and need of colonizing. Raleigh, 
who was brilliant in what ever he did, made an effort to carry 
these thoughts out and failed. Certainly men of both kinds were 
needed, but in estimating the value of the work of these two men, 
we must remember that there were many who were willing to work 
in the spirit of Raleigh, but few willing to go through the patient 
drudgery which Hakluyt found necessary in gaining his informa- 
tion. Raleigh was the soldier and courtier living fully in the 
spirit of the Elizabethan Era. ^ 

With Raleigh may be mentioned his relative Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, one of England's flnest seamen, who went down off the 
coast of Newfoundland where he had vainly tried to plant a col- 
ony, with the well known words on his lips, "We are as near 
heaven by sea as by laud.'' Here might also be mentioned Fro- 
bisher, the half pirate, but excellent commander and thorough 
Englishman, who added much by his three voyages to the knowl- 

1 A full biojirnpliy of these men cinoot be attempted here. There 
is a ji^ood article on Hakluyt in the dicttooiry of National Biography. A 
much fuller account of his life is in the intr iduction to "D vers Voyag- 
es" written by John Wln'er Jones. 

2 His views a^e^*ummoned up in the episle dedicatory to Sir Philip 
Sidney iu bis "Divers Voyages." 

3 Raleii:b*s binsriphers were numerous as would be natural for a 
man of such manifold activity. The brstfor oor porpcse showing rs- 
peciallv bis work in regard to America is Scbomburk*8 iotroduction to 
lialei^th's **Discoverie uf Guiana*' published by the Hakluyt Society. 
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eUyi! of llie new wiirld siiiil interest io it, ^ Joliii Itunkiaa who 
liaa the unenviable repiitittion of introducing slavery into America 
butwlio was, after tlie inantierof tbe timeB, a L>ioiis tnun,^ onct ' 
' Pliilip Sidney ttie poet aod courtier. Other seamen and states- 
men miglit be mentioned like Walslnghara and Francis ISacoii and ' 
Drake. In fact men in every department of life from one motive 
or auotlier. Wbile tbere were of course the thoughts and pla,n3 
peculiar to the individuals there were some wialiea thut were com- 
mon to all who were prominent m the movement, because they 
were Englishmen and they saw in the settlement of tbe new land ■ 
a, means of advancing the power and wealth of England. What 
these principal motives were we may now inquire. The following 
classification and treatment is not intended to cover everytblng, 

ibat is believed to be a fair survey of those which were most im- 
bortant. 
As a mattter of convenience we may divide these ideas into 
three classes. These are not entirely mutually exclusive but will ' 
in tbe main be found to bold good. These classes of motives are 
tliose coming from patriotism, philanthropy and self-interest. It 
was the period in which the first of these motives was especially 
prominent in the English people and was showing itself in many 
ways. Tbe religions strifes were becoming subordinate to the 
feeling of [united national life." The natiou was advancing 
rapidly in many directions tbruiigh the fai' sighted policy of those 
ttho had the government in tlieir bands and the needs of England ' 

riona drawback to her prosperity — as before described dicj 
3l0t fail to attract their attention. It had been shown (pp 20 ff) 
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nne of his laeursiom upon iba Onlnea coast I hey w 
' strnjtid bv tbe uegro^H a-t tht^ de'prved tu be. llnwkioa n 
venture with this com'a<-nt; "God wbo worketh all thines for the best 
would not have It so, nnd \i</ hltn we I'scuppil without UaDgEr. llii iiDine 
lie praised ruriU" Prom E. K. Hale in Winsor 111,59. 

3 111 the den^nt or the Armada and In (he varlouH nttemp's against 
th« Queen's lire, the people forgoi tboc they were Protet'taat aod Catha- 
lis aiid roac ai a uaU agaluHt the commoa daD°er. 
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that Englanfl had more people than at tbat time she neuded or^ 
could well dispose of; and thnt of this Diimber tlie criminal 
clement and the very poor were the most troublesome. The new 
country was looked upon as the proper place for disposiiiir oC 
these. ■■ If this were done they would be still under Eugliaii law 
and under the new circumstiiocea become good citizens und useful 
to England. Emigration to a foreij;n eonutry ^s the I'ilgric 
went some years latei' to Hijlland would decteaae the strength of 
the mother country and increase that of aomL iival. Haliliiyt, 
who was carefully watcfiin!i t!io colonizing schemes of other 
nations, was in favor ot this way of diapusmj of the criminals ' 
because he had seen it work successfullv ui Bia?iP which 
now a prosperous colony although the bci^mnniga were so unfav* 
orable. The attempt was made tocairy this project of transport- 
ing prisoners into practice as early as the unsnccessfnl coloniza- 
tion voyage of Frobiaher in 1.577, but foituaately for the future 
colonists the efforts were imsiicceMful and for some leason which 
haa not been giveu us he did not taiie the co:idemiied prisoners 
wfth him, wiiich he *as to leave on the islaod of Friealaod but 
left them in Kngtand*. This policy oE establishing a penal 
qolony was never fully carried out until Kngland used Australia 
for this purpose. What the result would have been had Kugland 
sncceedcd in establishinir Virginia as a penal colony it ia hard to- 
sav. Probably the evil would have gradually been outgrown. 
Cndoulitedly English law and institutions would have finally 

1 "Al-i> we mii;ht iiihiiliitH snme nart of ihose C"iiiitir->. and -e'tle 
tberu Riitli ucely |> op't^ i^Tiyir i-iiiiiit' 
wciilili, iiui! UiriiLiiili wuiitlierem. hi'in 
oti- eriiii •■ ivIiL'n-liv llievar'- dny'v c 
Huiiiplir y nuiiiTL ill HHk1u;i'- Navl^iiUir.s. p. 2>. 

1 The coiiulr'iMViis flr-t plaiLti cl by Hiich men as Tar small off^nccB- 
•1 roiiillie rup: niV'TH Viiy^ia" |i 10 

App'ireiit y tlie I'l ti iiiiucH'- hi-unn Ihis p'^clice a^ sinn na HriiK 1 tvaa 
fliscov r (1. A lei'i"- Tnini Alli. rt-i Ciii.'n-'s to Um Duke of Fernirl writ- 
ten ' n (lie irihorOctoticr 1601 riili'i-lieil r>r llie Dist time bi HarrlHS<''B 
DN'overy < T Am-rlca lia" the fnllnwb'g pa-s-Be. -Tiie kUiR oi ri-taRHl 
Ims piili i'slicil II (leercu t ■ Ibe effeci. tii"C nil crIm'naiH 1 able ti> fvxera 
pU'ii-luni'iit. evm llie I'l'n'ilty of ''eii'h. a'e lint tii he eiecu'eil, iiut Im- 
prixnnitin.rn tiiiii- mid then sent t' ill i|i- pl.iciii and IsH-d- [liiiely] 
dUeovereil T'le cmi 'Itliiii is th^it liitr iliey will be illowu'l to return to 
' Lifboii. itcelv- n ii -nl n T-r th« offi'iic- cnmmltted and 500 diitatB." 

3 Sei' Die Fr.liislier Voyages, pp 117. US, 192. 
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triunii)liecl ns they have in Australia but the growth wouhl have 
baen much slower. A puritan foundation is better than a criminal 
one. That this plan of making the new world a criminal colony 
was not given up is shown by liiiglish legislation, at intervals, 
for a hun«lred years after this time. As it was a question of so 
much importance for the future of America and as some of its 
results are visible in America to-day a digression may be pardon- 
ed for briefly sketch.ing the criminal in Virginia. 

It is one ol the disputed points in American history as to 
how far the plan of ir.aking Virginia a penal colony was carried 
out. It certainly was not to the extent originally intended and 
the general oi)iuiou now is that it had very little influence upon 
the development of the colony but it is interesting to us as an 
illustration of the way in which a prominent colonization idqa of 
the Sixteenth century was carried out in the Seventeenth. 

Sir Thomas Dale saw that the colony in its beginning stood 
greatly in need of men and that "on account of the ^diflTiculty of 
procuring them in a short time all offenders out of the common 
gaols should be sent for three years to the colony, that in this 
way th3 Spaniards peopled the Indies.'*^ Avery heroic remedy 
for the i^reat need of a colony, — men. It will be seen that it was 
the same idea which the Portuguese had in the law of 1501 already 
quoted. This is interesting also as an uivitation from a colonist 
for criminals to com3, a position the reverse of what we find later. 
There is very little evidence that transportation was general in the 
early history of the colony. The records give us only isolated 
cases so that the proportion of criminals to the whole population 
must have been a very small one. But about 1G50 the practice 
seems to have been entered upon more vigorously. An order of 
the Council of State was issued Sept. 9, 1G51 "that the number 
of prisoners desired for Virginia be granted unto them as the com- 
mittee shall think fit upon giving assurance to give them Christian 
usage."- The twenty-secoiul of the same month, orders were is- 
sued that the number should not include lieutenants nor cornets 

1 Letter of Sir Thomas Dale, at »ha^ time Governor of Virginia, to 
the Earl of Sale^bory, Aug. 1611, Cal. State papers. ColoDbl. 

2 Cal. State papers, Col. Sept. 9, 1651. 
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of litsrss noraay abuvi; tliat qtia,litj.' Oa ttie 13tli of Fuliruary, 
165.2, the Council Bent Dotice to Goveruer Ayscua, '-The fijet 
bouu'.i toVii^inia wilt iiave informed liim of tlie Bigiial Victory at 
Woi'cester, and tlia urisoiiers on board tliat flaet will snfflcientty 
ioforni him of tliiir cjudition."' Tliis iuat entry uxiilaiu^ llie 
two preceding, that i^, Cromwell was using tlie new land aa a 
COnveQient place for disposing of his war [H-isoners That is & 
very different thing from Iranaporting n man for crime against 
person or property. The war prisoner may make a good colonist i 
fbere is no reason why he should not. Id this case tlie prisoners 
were taken to those who were in sympathy with them politically, 
^ the Virginian colonists, uulike their neighbors at the north, 
never took kindly to Cromwell and the Commonwealth. 

But tliat the idea of HaWiiytand Gilbert, of making thi3 col- 
onies a ]ilace for disposing of criniinaU, was not lost sight of was 
shown a little later, iu an order of the council of State ; "concern- 
ing the apprehension of lewd and dangerous persons, rogues, 
vagrants, and other idle'persons who have noway of livelihood and 
refuse to work and treating with merchanta and others for trans- 
porting them to the Kaglish plantations in America."' Hut this 
WM not kindly taken by the colonists in Virginia. The general 
court of the colony in 1670 called attention to the "Danger to the 
colony caused by the great number of felons and other desperate 
rillains being sent over from the prisons of Kngland, and prohib- 
ited the landing of any jailbird from and after the twentieth of 
January nest upon pain of being forced to carry them to some 
other country,"* The nest year tlie law for transporting criiiiin- 
al8 was repealed miicli to the joy of the Virginians. The descen- 
dants today together with the descendants of the '-indented ser- 
vants', (another very interesting class of people from a sociolog- 
ical, staudpoiut and not very far from criminal if Harrison's and 
Fleetwood's stories of their life in London are true) form today 
the "Mountain Whites" or the "I'o.ir Whites" of the Southern 
states. ^_^ 

1 Cul. StitLe papcL'H, Cul. StpC ii, KISl. 

2 Cal. Colonial. Feb. 13. 1852. 
8 Order if t'-if Council of Stilt 
4 Cnl-iiilur, Col. Series, Apr. : 
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Retiii'iiing now from this Virginian digression W3 may look iat 
the sejoul class: the pooi* wh) were not criminal but could not 
support themselves. A different class of p3o;)ie from the felons 
perhaps, but every motive for ridding the land of one class would 
apply equally well to the other. The descent from the beggar to 
the criminal was a gradual one. Then as now it was often ad 
appar.;utly unavoidable one. Often the poor man became \a 
thief because circumstances were ag.iinst him and he did not have 
the power to resist. ^ 

Another thought prominent in the minds of the forwarders of 
colonial plans was the effect it would have upon the naval power 
of the country and upon its shipping in general. It was at this 
time that Kngland was beginning her career as a great sea might; 
a position which she has held without interruption from that time 
to the present. This was of course the normal development of 
the country. An island-kingdom witli good harbors, it would 
naturally turn to tlie S3a as its source of p )wer and wealth. Thero 
was much truth in the words of Sir John Fortesque who said that 
when Elizabeth came to the throne she found tiie navy greatly de- 
cayed. ''But that now she was able to match any power ia 
P2urope, yea, she hath with her ships compassed the whole world, 
she did (ind in her navy all iron pieces but she hath furnished it 
with artillery of brass.** ^ Harrison also says that the Queen has 
the fniebt navy in Europe, and gives us an interesting description 
of it and comparison with the naval power before her reign. ^ 

From its location, England's danger as well as strength would 
come from the sea, and sj the increase of the sea might must be 
forwarded in every i)ossible way. Tiiis was being done through 
trade with foreign powers. Any increase in the market would 
tend to increase the sea power and so the many attempts were 
made to find the Western passage to India and China without be- 
ing compelled to depend upon thv Spaniards and Portuguese or to 

1 Gilbiit rec »gnlzecl thU when In refcrr^-d to them ns those "who 
throiiu'i want Mt home are luforccd to commit oiitrigeous offoiiccs." 

Hakluyt Navi!;ation9 p. 22. 

2 Speech ia Parllarant in 1593, fiom Hm-ardV Pa'llaracMitiry His- 
tory 1,867. 

3 Harris in, 287 ff. 
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take tha long overland journey through Poland and Russia. By 
planting colonies in America which should trade only with Eng- 
land there would be given employment to men on the ocean and 
thus the naval strength be increased and employment given to 
men who needed it. This has been the continued policy of the 
English: colonization and foreign trade, two processes very close- 
ly connected and to which England owes very much of her great- 
ness. They learned many lessons from Spain and this was one of 
them, that power came through sea might and colonies. This 
was a method by which a fleet could be raised, trained and kept 
in active service without any cost to the government,^ yet could 
be used by the government when needed. These long voyages 
would raise up a skillful and strong navy as had been the result 
in the experience of the other nations. 2 

These early navigators, like Frobisher, the Hawkinses and 
Drake carried on a sort of privateer warfare against Spain in con- 
nection with their voyages of exploration. This was at the same 
time a cause of wealth to Enojland and of loss to Spain. The 
ships engaged in the colonial trade were later a source of strength 
to England as Gilbert and others hoped they would be. It in- 
creased the navy upon which the nation could draw in case of 
emergency. Often a ship would be real y to sail with supplies 
for America but the government would need it and take it. There 
are records of a number of petitions for relief from ])arliament be- 
cause men could not fill their American contracts since their ships 
had been impressed into government service. NVheo England was 
engaged in a war, this seizure went so far that commerce between 
the two countries was practically stopped. 

We may say in general that the influenc e was a reciprocal 

1 *-Also we shHil liere i- crease bo h our s»nps aud mariners without 
fmt' enUrg the state." Sir Humphrey G lbu« in H^kluyt's Naviajations, p. 
7. The manufacturing ^^hich would Ije f Twarted by colonizing would 
<|iave the same effect. Peckh tni in Hakmyt Navigation-*, p. 174. 
^ 2 Th*Te«^ult would be '*Tlie encres^- of maniners a- d the sk\lluu- 
-^r^jte sorte and tlie provwyon of shippings as by the ensimpl- of Spaine 
fin*i Porting '11 nnd the Frcuche is sene. who have by meant* of their traf- 
Snnes to the Indites and the NcA^fou'dlande »♦ jr-ete nomber of grete ships 
in. re than .re that tyra^ they had or could set on work." From jhe 
lansrtowne MSS. wri'ten b lore Frobi^h^ rs fl.stvo>age. Printed m 
Ficbi-her's Voyng^'S p. 4. The author is not known. 
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one ; but for the sea power of England, America would not have 
been English and certainly the colonial empire of England has 
done much to increase her might- on the waters, an object which 
these colonization advocates had in mind. 

Another idea was the power which wonld come to the country 
in its conflict with Spain if colonies could be succeessfully plant- 
ed. This hatred of Spain was a prominent thought in the minds 
of the foremost men in England. No one will quv3stion but that 
it was with Sir Walter Raleigh the man whom Rosche calls ''Der 
geistige Ahnherr der Vereinigten Staaten.** He had seea 
enough of Catholic despotism ani Spanish power in the Nether- 
lands and F" ranee to make him cordially hate it^. His wish was 
to have an Ocean Empire for England as strong as Spain's. He 
would have her also own gold and silver mines which should pour 
her treasures into the coffers of England. Raleigh was not the 
only one with these ideas, these were shared by all those sea 
rovers who were laying the foundation of England's supremacy 
on the ocean. To capture a Spanish treasure ship was regarded 
AS fair booty. 2 These were the men who defeated the Armada 

and were ready to venture- everything for the glory of England, 
especially if the venture was against Spain. They took from her 
the supremacy of the seas and made the United States of today 
possible and more than that, they made it Protestant. This feel- 
ing of hatred against Spain finds expression in the colonization 
ideas in the time of P^lizabeth and even in the days of James Id 
fipite of the strong Spmish proolivities of the hitter. In the 
House of Commons, in the |)icturesque language of the period, 
Virginia was spoken of as *'The bridle for the Neopolitan Coursi?T 
if our youth of England are able to sit him, for which they will 
be given golden Spurs' '.^ The same thought is expressed by 

1 Yuur lordsiiipe dotti weU itnUe s and ray atteciioii t^w ird 8pa n uiid 
liow I have consurael the best part of my rortui.e liutln«; the tlran noufl 
|)roi(perity of that e*ta»e.** 

Raleigh's letter to the Earl of Leicester March 29. lo8G. From Wright 
II, 990. 

2 A letter from Sir Richard Greynvile to Sec Walsinahnm will nhow 
the spirit of th'se men. He •v rites that his voyajaro to tlie New World 
ha<« been succossfal; that he has perr'ornied the action directed mid taken 
|)os8e«8ion of a new country [Virj:ini «1. Od Ids way inck ho captured ft 
SpanUh ship eoterin*; from San D'tmlngo laden with gittgtr niid RUgar. 
Oal. State Papers, Ool. 0<-t 29. 1585 

3 Debate over Virssinia '«nd the Virginian Company. May 17t tOU. 
From Journal of the House for the above date. 
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Sir Thomas Dale, tliei) Govcvner of Virginia. He calla it "one of 
the godliest and riclieat liiDdomB of the world, which being inhab- 
ited by the king's subjects will put such a bit in onr nncient 
enemies mouth as will cnib Jiia hanteness of monarchy''.'' Jt 
was believed with reason that gold mines would be found here 
as they had been found in the southern part of the eoiinlry and 
that England might gain the wealth from those which Spain ob- 
tained from her mines in Jtcxico and Peru. Again coloniaation 
would help the manufactures of the eoiuitry by increasing its 
foreign trade. The condition of the manufacturing industiies 
has already been referred to. A new outlet was greatly desired 
for their goods and here was the possibility of such an outlet. It 
was believed that settlements in the new country would open up 
two classes of trade; with the people of India and China who 
lived beyond the noi'tli west passage which they hoped to find and 
secondly with the Indiana. That the settlement would be an aid 
to finding this passage was thoroughly and naturally believed* ; if 
there were settlements on these lands they would be used as (it- 
ting out and supply stations, making it nnnecessary to return to 
England for fresh provisions after each unsuccessful trip. It 
was l)elieved that if trials enough were made that at last the right 
one of these passages might be fo 1 a 1 f th s was one f o n 1 
the new avennes for trade wo 1 1 1 e f tl e g eitest al e * Fi ey 
might then obtain directly !be s Iks 8| es an 1 oti er Ics od 
articles of luxury directly f on tl e O ut an I tie own 
V tl ut lepeud ng jo the Span 
1 o the lo g o e laud jo ney 
r to be eil zed on acco t of the 
J a&aage b t tl e othe d ect on u 
t a le ra ght I e este led the traffi 



ships, with their own seam 
iards and Portuguese for tl en 
This of course was a plan ne 
non-eTiisteuee of this weste j 
which it was hoped that th 



with the ludions, was mo e successf 1 Th ab n lance of f r 
bearing wild animals in the n wl i — tbedsco>e es we e n ostly 
in-the north — suggested at once a com o Itj wh ch the I i li ns 
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conld furnish them and througU which a vahiable trade might be 
carried on.^ This was already done by the French who for many 
years did practically nothing else. It is even to-day the pi incipal 
business in the more northern portions of the country, as the furs 
form a valuable, easily transportable and not lightly destructible 
article of commerce. In return for the furs and hides the English 
could pay the Indians in the manufactured articles of the kingdom 
for which at this time they sorely needed a market in this time 
when they were falling so much into decay.*-^ Especially the cloth 
industry was in need of help, and as the Indians lived in the same 
climate of the English, they would certainly want cloth, if not at 
first, when tb.ey became civilized as had been the case in the West 
Indian island.^ In addition to the clothes there would be occupa- 
tion for the children in making toys and the idle woman, ''Which 
the realme may well spare," will also find work in curing feathers, 
dyeing cotton and caring for other products to be obtained f lom 
America.* 

We have considered these colonization plans which were to 
improve England as a nation, that is, that a colony would be a 
means of disposing of the surplus and dangerous population, in- 
crease the naval power and the land power against Spain or other 
enemies and also help the trade and manufacturing industries of 
the nation. We now turn to another class of motives not so prom- 
inent, but which must be considered in order to understand tht^se 
men. who were preparing the way, more fully. Those are the 

1 **In PiJris 1 hue seen in one man's house, called Pen»sse, the \Mhie 
of HvH thousand trowns worth <»f fUi's, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ h** I'ave mn further t«» un- 
derstand thai he suw great qui mi ties of Buffe Hides, which tlie^ brou.'iit 
home and sent into the low c»ui»treys to sell, all wh>ch commodities, 
with divers others of no^* lease value are brought. ou« of the most n«»r h- 
erly pan of those coun^reys vihereun'o ou'- voy:i:ie of inimbiting Is 
intenilt-d.'* From a l^^tter or Hakluyt to Walsengtiam. l)iv^'ls V»>yHia:es, 
page xl. Probably written in reft rence to Drake^'s voyage to be under- 
Ukm in 1585. 

Davis also writer to Walsingham of the possibility of a large fur 
trade. Wil-htll, 246. 

2 "And, qui-siionlesse, hereby it will also come to passe, th»it all such 
towns and villi:!es as bo'h havrt be'-n Hiid uowaie utterly decayed a' cT 
ruinated shall by this m^ans he restored to their pristiuaie wealth ai d 
estate.** Peclx'hMra in Hakluyi'si Navi;^aiions, p. 174. 

3 Do. p. 174. 

4 Do. p. 175. 
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philanthropic plans both for the. improvement of the Indians, and 
for bettering the condition of the English poorer classes. 

In this period of intense religious activity (using the word 
religious as it was understood at that time) we should expect to 
find it playing an important part in the colonization plans. It 
certainly did with the Spaniards and French. The priest always 
accompanied these early conquering expeditions and the part they 
took in the Spanish conquests has already been referred to. In 
the minds of the men of England who were preparing the way for 
her future greatness this idea was also prominent. This is the 
prime motive of the first book in English ever printed in Amer- 
ica.* In it Eden urges the English to take up the work of colon- 
izing aud conversion as the Spaniards had done. He was an Eng- 
lishman with thoroughly Spanish sympathies. He urges England 
to accept Philip as her king and praises his clemency in not en- 
forcing his right to that office as he had the power to do.^ The 
whole world was to be converted and Euarland must do for the 
portion of it opposite her what the Spaniards had done for the 
southern section.^ If they could not be converted by peaceable 
meaus the same methods might be used which had pacified the 
Moors in Spain. To him the Spaniards were the ideal mission- 
aries of the age, using the best methods for bringing the infidels 
to a knowledge of Christ.** He thinks also that there are men 

1 **Thc Pecades oftheNewe Worlde or West ludia'* uy Richard 
Eden Anno 1555. A rare book in the original edition but now accessible 
iu a fac- semile reprint edited by Edward Arber, Birmingham, 1885. An 
interesliug book i«i showing pre-ElizabethaD deas about America as well 
as expressing the opinion of a thorough Catholic iu the days of Mary. 
For an estimate of tlie value of Eden's woik see Windsor III, 27. 

2 In the passage p. 25, be^inniug^'Stoope, England, Stoope." 

3 **How much therefore is it to he lamented, and how greatly doth 
it sound to the reproach of all Christendome and especially to such as 
.dwell nearest to these landes as we doo, that so large dominions of >uch 
tractable people are nowe knowen unto us, and that we have no respecte 
ut^yther for goddes cause nor for owu commodiite and attempte summe 
voyage into these coastes to doo for our- partes as the Spaniards have 
4Jloone for they res."* Do. p. 56. 

4 ** They [the S»>auiards] have taken nothyoge from them but such 
413 they themselves were wel wyllynge to depart with, and acoumpted as 

^uperEuiUes as golde, perle^, precious stines and such others. Their 
^ndassw is much better than their former liberty which was rather a hor- 
rible liceuiiousness than liberty; but no ^e i hanks be God, by the man- 
Jhodtc an! poUlcie of the Spaoi'^rds, this d<?vclysche geneation is so 



.enoiigh to do this work who can weit be spaied.' He urges the 
nobility and men of nealth to undertake this work. 

This iileii of the conversion of tlie Indians is interesting rath- 
er as a Spanish product on English soil, than as having any con- 
ueclion with tlie religious motives of a generation later. His 
main thought is the misaiouary one. The pressure of population 
was not so strongly felt then, as later, and the England of Mary 
and Philip was not couduciveto the production of men with broad 
fitatesman-tike views. 

These missionary views were by do means lost sigbt of under 
ElixHheth, though the pi-esstireof the population problem and the 
need of new markets tended to keep religious motives in tlie 
background- Certainly the English religious plana were different 
from the Spanish L'atliolics as to the way in which the Indians 
were to be converted. Rut to say that these early ailvontures, 
and especially the men who have already been referred to in this 
essay as the leaders of the colonizing enthusiasm, were influenced 
by no higher motive than the desire for gold is to be very far 
from the truth as Roscher has well pointed out.^ On the contrary 
the purely philanthropic, religious thought of the conversion and 
civilization of the Indians was a prominent wish, Not the con- 
version as the Spaniards tliought of it which should make the na- 
tives perpetually children under the care of the priests,^ hut 
Christian ideals which would do credit to the missionary of the 
prcsentday. A closer view of their thoughts will show this to be 
a fact. Naturally we should expect this to be a prominent aim 
with Eichard Ilakluyt. A tliowiigh Engliahman, lie could see 
only deceit in the work which the Spaniards were doing for the 
conversion of tbe Indians.'* lu his writing to induce men to plant 

eoDnamed, partly by the lilaushter such as coutde by do means be brought 
to elvillte, partly by .reservynue such w were overcomo In the wars, and 
convfrtyiige them to a better myiide. that the prophecle aiiy herein he 
ftltfyiled thit the woolfe and the lambe hhall Teede together." Di). n- GO. 

^^_F 1 'TheSheepe of Europe shunlde tiy thN tymebeso well fed le — 

^^Bttl«t ni'ny ('beplierd* mvght be well xp'ired to bee suut lu other bhe<>pe, 

^^Khlch oauht m be of tlie same fuulde." Dr. p. GS. 

^^H H roloiilen. p. IBS. 

^^H 8 MerivBl'a Lectures nn Cilnnlzntioa p i. 

^^^r 4 Wbo [Ibe Spmlaid and Porlocnece] pretendlnsln clnrloua wnrds 

^^^Kat Ihey nittdi- their discoveries cblvHy to convert liiHdelati our mo.sC 
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colonies he nmic prominent other ailviiiitaged moi-e taiigiliJe and, 
more readily appreeiuteil by the average man, hut lie inbisted thi^ 
tlie lack of success of the PingliHli was tliie to tlieir greeil and set-^ 
fisliueas, and that the only way to obtain Biiccess was to make tliW 
Kingdom of God the first object in their plans, foi-'"La3ting richyj 
es wait upon thcin that are zealous, for the kingdom of Christ aatju 
the enlargement of his glorions GospL-ll.'" lie writes a tetter tS 
to Raleigh on May 1st, 1587 in regard to the tatter's eolonizatioia 
plans and wtiat pleased him especially was, that "White the feM 
est number seek the glorie of God and the conversion of the poon 
and blinded infidels, yet hecanae divers honi'st and well dispose^ 
persons have entered nlrsady into this your bnaineas, and that K 
know yon meane hereafter to Bende some snch good chiirchmein 
thither, as may trnety say with the Apostle to the Savages, Wee" 
Beeke not yonrs but you ; I conceive great comfort of the succea»l 
of your action."-' Parkhorst, another man prominent in the colon-i, 
izing *ork wrote to Hakhiyt, consoling liira for his tack of success 
and showing not only Ihnt these missionary desires of Haklnyt, 
were known, but also that they were shared by others * 

Another laments ttiat the snccess of the Cabot voyages wa»i 
not followed up. Tiiat if it had been tliere might have been "wvfl 
pious congregations of Christians" at the present time, and addsl 
that the conversion of the Pajjans mnst lic the chief intent of anyfl 
who shalt make any attempts at colonizing or else tliey cannotl 
expect success.* V 

Great advantages were to come to the savages in addition 
to christianizing them, in that they were to lie eliown atso tha 
proper ways of cultivating their laud, and to be taught the arts and 
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•cieuceB, but the recqitiou of the gjspel k alwa^^s the chief good.^ 
The fiame idea is expressed in tiie Lansdowne Mannficript with 
the addition that th:j uaked barbarous people would be very apt 
to receive the gospel 'Especiallie wheu hit shal not curie with 
bit the unnatural and incredible al>surdities of papistrie.''^ 

Other examples might be given of this same thought amongst 
men who were prominent in forwarding the early voyages. The 
effort was actually made to carry the gospel to the infidels in 
mocardance with these plans. This was one of the purposes which 
Ha&ter Wolfall had in view as he sailed with Frobisher as the 
latter ondertook his third voyage.^ 

TTe need not carry this sabject farther ; enough has lieeu said 
. ta Mhow that there were higher motives tiian personal gain. That 
tbeee motives were not carried ont<, was due to the causes which 
defeated the other plans and which will be spoken of later. 

The second thought prominent as philanthropic, was the help 
tiie colony would be to the poorer classes. These have already 
been referred to as j>eople who could be well spared and as those 
who would be helped Ivy the increase in manufactures. But in 
both the instances cited the relief which would come to England 
wtts the main thought, not the poor as individuals. liut the in- 
dnridoids were not lost sight of though the good which would 
eome to them, was not the first thought. Haklnyt looked upon 
the jails filled to overflowing and the executions for petty crimes 

1 or these atfranuuies "-Firiit and chiefij in respect of tbe moiit 
happj and ghid<<ome tidiit^« of Llit; rD><t g oriout; ^otipel of our Suvior 
J«eii« Christ. irherefoT tfatf« mav be br-iiurht fr«im fa^setiool to trotn, from 
darknesft t<» light, and ihej wuaid be follj rtscompeiMe-i for uli tbe^- :rave 
vfi if we did u iLbiii^ loort; fivr thzin. feckbam i-j Haklayt 6 Kavt^utioiis 
III, 17B. 

2 HatlifTt'fi Stfcietj, toL 38, p. 5. 

8 ^Thi^ If iTfiter WolfaJ! beius well fieated and iH^tt^ed at borne, in 
lud own coootrv witb a gofKl aod lar^e iiv'in*:, liavinz a rood honest 
woTkan to wire, an J ve-y to warder children, being of g^kd reputation 
•moii«;-fit tbe be*t- rt^ibted D'*t to takr In band tbat peynful v*tyu^e^ f<*r 
tbe on)j care be ball to «are mm^ and Uf reform tbe iuttdeht if it mere 
pfWfiible lo C%ri«' lenity* * * • wbt^r^fore m tbi» b«di»lfe be mav rt«:fat^j be 
called a tme paKtor aoid inhib»VT f»f Crod'«» word, mbicb ior the pr« file of 
bi» floc^e aiiared D«t fj rnnturt bh» own life.** Bt- st in Frobii»ber'a 
Tkree Toym^ok^ p. XmI. 
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and wondered that someone did not relieve these poor people by 
establishing colonies.' 

Haies speaks of the riches of the new country and how easy 
it would be for men of the English nation to gain a living there if 
they could only go there. 2 The new market for woolen goods 
would relieve much of the misery now in the land by reviving 
manufacturing again.*^ The same writer also speaks of the diflfer- 
ent kinds of work like the fisheries, felling trees, etc., which could 
be well done by those who were not men of art or science.* It 
would also give an opportunity for the employment of the poor 
children and women.* 

y But if we were to stop with the patriotic and philanthropic we 
should fall short of a true estimate of the mixture of motives, 
which gave the first impulses to the early voyages. These two 
clases seem to me to be the more important ones with the me>i 
who were the prime movers. If we ask the motive for the interest 
of the majority in America at this time, we should not find it in 
the classes mentioned above. Undoubtedly the majority of the 
men who were interested in America were so, because of the gold 
they thought was there. But that is very far from saying that 
these men had the greatest influence in the final settlement of 
America. It is safe to say that one Ilakluyt who, year after year 
was working steadily to advance the interest in America, had more 
influence than a thousand men who invested their money in some 
expedition for gold and when it was over, and a failure, forgot as 
quickly as they could that there was any such place. Even Ra- 
leigh's expedition to Guiana, which was apparently only to lind 
gold, may have had a deeper and more patriotic motive in it^ We 

1 lu his Epislc (Jetliciiorie to Philip 8idn'y in Divers voyages p. 8. 

2 Hakluyt Navig^it'ons III, 144 

3 Pcckham in Halviuyf, Navigations III, 174. 

4 Do. p. 175. 

5 Do. p. 175. 

G Thi"* Guiana expedition of Raleigh is one of the un-^olved prob- 
lems in his life. Whether he expected to find any gold mine, or whether 
he went prima- iiy to fight the Spania'ds we cannot l%n )vv. It miy be 
th^t tiie main obje »t of the exp-dition was to obtain pardon f )V \\\m<G\i^ 
He was a state prisoner at the time. 
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know that bis idea was the nobler one of founding a colony of 
homes in his Virginian attempt. Raleigh did cot seek the gold 
for himself alone but for England. Of his cordial hatred to Spain 
there can be no donbt, and he saw that one of the means which 
enabled Spain to keep her power in Enrope, was partly at least 
from the stream of easily gotten, ill-gotten wealth which flowed in 
to her from her American mines. He would fight Spain with her 
own weapons. He would establish such a source of supply for 
England. Whatever faults he had — and he certainly had his full 
share — a lack of patriotism was not one of them. England had 
always the first place in his mind. The other expedition, which 
was primarily a gold searching adventure, was the second voyage 
of Frobisher. Upon his first voyage, when he was trying to find 
a passage to India, by accident a sailor found a lump of quartz 
which contained gold. ^ This was enough to excite great interest 
upon the return of the ship to England. A new expedition was 
fitted out to bring home loads of the ore to be refined, and the 
list of the subserit>ers show how thoroughly the idea was taken up 
by the nobility.* But can we blame them or was there anything 
inherently wrong in this effort? The land was claimed by them, 
and they needed the money. It was far different with the Span- 
iards in their search for gold. With them it was robbery by 
means of the most brutal form of slavery. Fortunately the ex- 
pedition was a flat failure- The sand was yellow bat did not con- 
tain gold enough to pay for working it. The first permanent col- 
ony sent to Virginia had the gold fever. They were "gentlemen" 
of broken fortunes with very little material in them for a colony. 
But after th«y liad searched in vain for the yellow metal, they 
turned to agriculture. Undoubtedly this idea was present but as 
we have sliown it was not the motive of those who were the most 
influential. Opposition to this idea of raikin'jj ^o\(\ the |)rim3 ob- 
ject appears as early as loG4. John Hawkins objected to tliis 
great thirst for tlie precious metals and advocated Florida as a 



1 Frobisher'g Voyagesi p. 76. 

2 The first name on the list Is that ofQacen Elizabeth who ndv tric- 
es one thousand pounds. Th'-n come the names of her private council. 
Frobisher p. 107. 
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good place for colonizatiou although lackiug in ^'plentie of golde 
and silver" and advocated cattle raising as a sure means of profit 
in its place. V The history of this industry on the great plains of 
South America and in the Western States of the Union show that 
his suggestion was a wise one. Another suggestion from him 
along the same line was, that these colonizing plans should be 
undertaken by the princes rather than by private individuals,^ a 
thought repeated in meaning at least by Lord Bacon who saw that 
a colony must not be looked upon as a money making scheme. ^ A 
colony ought not to be expected to give any return during the first 
generation, but might possibly after that. With the gold seeker 
the return desired was an immediate one. The really influential 
men were led by other desires than that of becoming suddenly 
rich, and so they tried to discourage mere gold hunting. It was 
for years believed that the Spanish and English expeditions were 
alike in their objects. Even so careful a man as the English his- 
torian Green says that the early expeditions were for gold "but 
luckily no gold was found and the nobler spirits amongst them 
turned to thoughts of colonization.'*** 

Taking into consideration what has been said we may form 
an estimate of what these men wished for a colony. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot compare it with the ideas in the time of the 
Oabot because from that time we have only the charter from 
Henry VII and with English conservatism the charters of Eliza- 
beth are almost the same. Merely a right to conquer in the name 
of the ruler with some regulations and privileges but nothing 
about planting colonies. As we have seen the colonies planned 

1 *'I am of the opinion by th'^t which I have seen in the other island 
of the Indians where such increise of cattle hath been, ihat of twelve 
head of beasts in twenty live years did in the hifles of ihem raise 1000£ 
proflte yearly, that the increase of cattle o.ily would raise profile suffl- 
clent for the same." Uawkin's voyages, p. 62. 

2 Do. p. 62. 

3 Sintque potlus ex nobilibus et geDerosls quara nif rcatoribus : Hi 
-eoim lucro praesenti plus satis iuhiani. Seimones no. 33. 

4 Green's history of the Engli>h people, p. 491. 

This subject of the Influence of the gold motive upon the English is 
treated by Koscher both in ''Zur Gesch d. eng. Volkswirtschaftlehre" 
And his Colonlen. 
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uader Elizabeth were eutirely different from the Spanish as we 
have already ooticed in a number of cases. The Spanish idea 

was to treat the new conntry aa a military province in which the 
Iaw3 aiidoIHccre of the law should be Spanish and thi; province 
be rnled fiom Madrid. The natives were made slaves or iit best 
attached to the soil and used to increase the wealth of their own- 
era. The Engliah, as we have seen, were influenced by higher 
and more statesman-like motives in their ideas of what a colony 
should be. The latter would form them along the same lines as 
the Greeks had theirs, and wb have seen that the impelling motive 
was practically the same — overpopulation. The simile of the 
swarming of bees was used by Hakluj't aa an illustration of what 
human beings should do when their home land became too crowd- 
ed.' The new country was to be another England in which the 
laws and privilegea of the old were to be kept, a country to be 
closely bound to the old by commercial ties, to be sure restrictive 
but liberal for the times. It was to be a patriotic movement for 
the good of the English nation but also philanthropic in its plans 
for the poor and the Indiana. For the poor by giving to them 
new opportunities for gainiug a living uuder more favorable cir- 
cumstances than were possible in England ; for the Indians by 
bringing to them Christianity and the civilization of Europe. 

We have considered these colonization plans and ideas ns 
tbey were prominent iu the time of Elizabeth; what these men 
thought and what they wished to accomplish. We are also con- 
fronted by the fact that no colony was established till years after 
this time. ^ Was this work which these men attempted, iu which 
they spent their time and money, and some of them their labors In 
vain? Hakluyt, ever tireless in bis efforts to turn the thoughts of 

IB countrymen to the new land beyond the sunset, died before 

iccesa was assured.' 



Wee rcadu lint the bees wlien iliey grow to bee ton miny lo 
wn blveM at home arc wont to bee led out bj tliolr captains to 
swsrine fibroid and seeke tUemaelvos a new dwelUog p'ace." KplsUe deA- 
lc»toiie In Dtvers Voyages. 

3 Tlic colony nC Jameatowti waa founded In 1G07. 
S la 1G16. ThcVifjilnian coiouy was In exltnence bat very weak. 
For years afcer IhlH tlms Iib only product of any tmportHnce wsa iot»cco 
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Raleigh who spent his fortune in this effort only succeeded in 
placing a colony in Virginia to die of hunger or to be slaughtered 
by the Indians.! Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the brave true hearted 
commander, died off the coast of the country, where he had Idi 
rain tried to plant a colony, and so on with others of the time* 
As far as seeing their plans realized was concerned they were 
disappointed. The cause of this failure is not difficult to find^ 
There were in fact ^many causes now very plain to us. They 
underestimated the cost of such expeditions in time, money 
and men. The projectors] were] too often anxious for immed- 
iate returns. Richard Hawkins, in a burst of anger at the coward- 
ly desertion of a ship by which his expedition was made fruitless, 
says in bitter words, that the expeditions and peopleings of the 
English failed through lack of obedience and from insubordina- 
tion of that success which followed the success of the Spaniards.^ 

Another cause, and apparently the reason for the failure or 
Raleigh's colony was from the Spanish wars, which not only made 
crossing the seas dangerous but kept every available seaman and 
ship at home as a defense against Spain, thus making it impossi- 
ble for supplies to be taken to the colonies. 

Thus the reign of Elizabeth passed away, and the English 
had in America only a series of disappointing failures. Some brave 
lives were lost and much property and all that there was to show 
for it was — experience. With this the essay might close if there 
were no results beyond what these men themselves saw. But 

in spite of all that could be done to introduce other industries and in 
spite of the opposition of two kings. This tobncco was sold in England 
by prohibiting the raising of any England and the importation ofiSpanlsh.. 
The removal of these restrictions would have ruined the colony. This 
tobacco question is the most important in the early history of the colony- 
It can be very fully traced in the colonial series of the State papers. 

1 He spent $40,000 on the^e schemes and finally leased his patent to 
a company. See Winsor III, 105. 

2 **The observation of Sir Richard Hawkins' knight, in his voyage 
into the South Sea, Anno Domini, 1593.'* 

Y^\. 57 of the Hakluyt Society. This spirit of mutiny meets us so 
often in the early voyages that we see ihe force of Hawkins* complaint. 
One of Frobishers ships deserted on his first voyage and took back a re- 
port that he was cast away. Frobisher, 71. Davis largest ship mutinied 
and returned home in 1586. So Hudson's crew mutinied and turned him 
adrift with his sou and seven men in an open boat. 
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tuuittely that was not nil. Tho jeara of labor bad not been iu 
u. The work wIucIj these iuhu began has uevef ceased. What 
tliej really desired was accompliahud though tbej' did not live to 
fiea it, and in all its details it was not exaetly what they plauued. 
^^_Soon the Vii'ginian colony increased in strength, and in 1620 the 
^^^filgL'inis landed »t Plymouth ; t«n years later came the Puritans 
^^Bud with the well-to-do intdligent Puritans, tlie Eiiglisli colony in 
^^E^ntoi-icit was no longer an e^iperiment or a subject of doulit, hot 
^^^UD established fact. 

^^H Under James I, Htikluyt and other friends of colonization 
^^Eobtained the charters for the London aud Plymouth companies, 
and under these the colonies just referred to were established, but 
into these we need not enter. The main point is that these were 
I the results of the work which had heeu done before this tini; in 
^^u^e reign of Elizabeth. 

^^V As we close our consideration of this subject of English be- 
^Blginnings in Amcriua, the question naturally comes to us, What 
would have been thz result if these men had not turned their 
thoughts m this direction? What if England hail taken no mora 
interest in America than the Dutch or Swedes did? A condition 
K which was not improbable nor impossible. At the bei^inning of 
le reign of Elizabeth there seemed just as much probability of 
Dutch — a strong commercial nation — settling in America, as 
e was that the English would. Or what if English iuterest ia 
Erica had waited as long after this time as it had before since 
le first attempt at exploration ? Another position not at all im- 
t)le. It would only have done like nearly every other nation 
rope. As we think of the probable result of these alterna- 
w,( can more easily appreciate the real services of those man 
:hode work we have been considering, who turned the attention of 
people to this subject. Of course what the result would have 
II we can not say exactly, but the most probable result would 
ve been a catholic America in the north as it is in the south. 
The condition of aGfaira in America at that time will help us to 
understand the subject. The English to be sure claimed the At- 
lantic coast because discovered by the Cabots, The Spaniards 
also claimed the whole of the new world by right of the discovery 
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of Cohiinbus aud subsequent navigators and explorers, and this 
right had b^en conQriuid by Alexander VI, Their explorations 
into the interior of the country prior to the settlement of the 
English had been extensive. In fact on the site of Jamostown 
the first English settlement in America, the Spaniards under Ayl- 
lon had founded the settlement of San Miguel eighty years be- 
fore. ^ At the sam3 tima the interior was explored and a few 
years later in a search for a western passage, the coast was ex- 
plored as far as Labrador.'-^ From this it will be seen that the 
Spaniards not only claimed the entire country but had actually 
explored and settled the lands claimed and settled later by the 
English. But this settlement was abandoned and the English 
settled on territory claimed by Spain, the Spanish settlements on 
the coast not being farther north than Florida. As to the feeling 
of Spain toward the English at this time we need only recall the 
Armada and remember that England was the stronghold of prot- 
estantism while in Spain the counter reformation had its greatest 
power. What Spain wished to do with protestantism on the new 
continent is suflSciently shown in the treatment of Coligny's Hu- 
genot colony in Florida who were murdered "not as Frenchmen 
but as heretics.** It might be said that the power of Spain began 
to decline after the defeat in 1588, aud that she was no longer 
able to carry out aggressive colonizing plans. Here again we 
come upon the close connection between the sea power of the Eng- 
lish and her colonizing plans. Each made the other stronger. 
The men who were forward in the voyages to America were in 
the thick of the Armada fight. Frobisher, Drake aud Hawkins 
were there commanding ships. The growth of the English sea- 
power which took from Spain the supremacy of the seas cannot be 
eepurated from the colonizing plans. Each made the other 
possible. 

But even supposing that the Spanish power did begin to wane 
with 1588, it still was a strong nation with strong colonies. The 
colonies increased in strength independently of the mother country 
or rather in spite of her, till South America was nearly covered 

' 1 J. S. Sheiia Wiusor 11,241. ' 

2 Do. p. 242. 
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by the Spanish rule. Why should not the same phenomenon take 
place in the northern half of the hemisphere. Why should not 
the Spain'sh power extend north from Mexico and Florida, anfl 
east from the Mississippi until the whole of the present United 
States should be included in ths Spanish possessions? There was 
nothing to prevent it if the country remained unoccupied or if it 
were occupied by some weaker nation. -The actual settlement 
by the Spaniards might have been slow, but thequ^tion is not 
whether it would have been settled by the Spaniards at all or not, 
but whether it would have been under Spanish rule. The evil 
thing in the South American states today is not that they are in- 
habited by Spaniards, but that the rulers are Spaniards with 
Spanish ideas of government. 

It is possible that even granting a settlement of the United 
States by the Spaniards, the natural advantages of the country 
might have attracted in time the Germanic nations who could have 
put these advantages to use ; that is emigration might have grad- 
ually changed the make up of the population so that in time there 
would have been a preponderance of the Germanic element. This 
might have taken place with a Spanish settlement of the country 
except for the Spanish government which is enduring. Had the 
Spanish government been established in the north, we might have 
had there another series of fighting republics like those which to- 
day in South America disgust every lover of republican institu- 
tions. But before that, would come the inquisition and the strong 
Catholic rule as it was in Mexico, then the Puritans and the 
Pilgrims would never have settled in New England. They never 
would have been allowed to do so by the Spanish rulers, and it 
would have been the last place where they would have had any de- 
sire to settle, for a sharper contrast than a Puritan and a Spanish 
catholic il would be hard to find. The Spaniard represented the very 
oppression multiplied many times which the Puritan left England 
to escape. Imagine Governer John Endecott, that Puritan of 
Puritans, who cut the red cross from the British flag because it 
was suggestive of papacy, living under Spanish rule. America 
today would have been entirely different in laws, institutions and 
religion if the Spanish had gained a foothold there instead of the 



English. The above seems to be the moat reasonable hidtoricat 
probabilitip bad the Spanish added North America to their already 
vast colocial system. It probably never would have been largely 
settled by Spaniards but remained a province as today India is of 
Eaglaod. Jiut thauks largely to the efforts of the men whose 
work we have beeu cousidering, the English settled in the north, 
and today on the new continent the same features are present as 
in Europe. In the north the nations which accepted the reforma- 
tion and all that it meant. In the south those who rejected Hand 
preferred to live in the middle ages. One is progressive the other 
retrogressive or at a standstill. That the result is not due to nat- 
nral advantages we may see by going back three hundred j-ears 
when the condition of affairs was reversed ; then the wealth and 
prosperity was in the south. The same contrast presents itself in 
America, hut it might not have been so had the English delayed 
long enough to enable Spain to gain permaaeot control. 

And with this 1 close. The object of the essay has been ac- 
complished if I have succeeded ia presenting the service of these 
men who were working for the glory of England and uiieouacious- 
ly making a protestaut America possible. I liave tried to show 
the principles which governed them as well as the way iu which 
tbey did their work and that also with these men iu the reign of 
Elizabeth is the real beginning of American History. 
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